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EDITORIALS 


Out-of-School Achievement 


Babe Ruth leads the diamond world with 
fifty-nine home runs in one year, because when 
he goes to the “plate” he can decide instan- 
taneously what kind of a ball is on the way. 
He isn’t always right, but he is oftener right 
than any one else is, and he does all of his con- 
structive thinking as to where he will try. to 
put the ball out of bounds. His thinking is 
centred upon where he proposes to put the 
ball if he hits it. 

That is as vital with home and school as it 
is On the “plate.” It is a domestic and civic 
tragedy that there is no way to teach parents 
about training their children. There are mis- 
cellaneous books for parents, some of them 
wisely helpful, and there are some syndicate 
articles running in daily papers by men who 
will answer questions asked by parents, but 
there is one statement that overtops all 
others, 

Every decision of parents regarding what to 
do and what not to do, with or for a child, 
must be weighed for its after-effect rather 
than for immediate achievement. 

There are certain essential decisions that 
must be automatic and instantaneous, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, such as 
never allowing one parent to say or do any- 


thing that contradicts what the other one 
has said or done in a given emergency; such 
as having the same rule for the father’s or 
mother’s “pet” as for one less in favor. 

There are innumerable laws of parental con- 
duct that leave no option for the parent, but it 
is always important that every decision be 
made with the thinking of its effect “out of 
bounds.” If a daughter learns that she can 
get extra money from Dad if she smiles upon 
him sweetly and is extra loving, he must not 
be surprised if in life she wins favors by smil- 
ing upon other men. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
school should always be a preparation for life 
out of school. A teacher should never be satis- 
fied with anything children do because she is 
watching them. If they refrain from doing it 
simply because they dare not or cannot do it 
because of her eagle eye, they will be infinitely 
more likely to do it when out of range of her 
eagle eye. A certain father who was terrifically 
opposed to the use of tobacco, who kept every 
possible detective watch on his sons, raised 
five sons to be inveterate users of tobacco. 

We are satisfied that school and college self- 
government is sure to be universal by and by, 
but it can never be while there are teachers 
who insist upon keeping an eye on every pupil 
and student, who think “discipline” in school 
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is of more importance than behavior out of 
school. 

We have known nothing quite so thrilling 
as to see Babe Ruth send a ball high enough 
and forceful enough to carry it ‘way, ‘way 
over the farthest fence. 

There is always the oncoming of such a 
thrill when we see Babe Ruth go to the 
“plate.” It surges more and more every time 
we see a ball coming his way, and when we 
see him ready to swing the bat we simply stop 
breathing until we know whether or not he 
has hit it. And when it is a “homer” we make 
no attempt to sit still or keep silence. 

We have something of the same thrill when 
we see a mother with a family that she has 
reared, men and women who are good, and 
good for something. 

We have something of the same on-coming 
thrill when we see young people in the school- 
room preparing themselves to “go to bat.” 
Later, standing on the “ plate,” they will chal- 
lenge life to do its worst to undo what 
mother and devoted teachers have done for 


them. 


Ten million dollars for football this season 
Bives the people more for the money than the 
sixty times ten millions spent for soft drinks 
and ice-cream, and five times ten millions for 


chewing gum. 


Platoon’s Progress 


Rarely has any notable progressive depar- 
ture made such a record as has the platoon 
system, especially when one considers how 
radical the change is. 

There are platoon schools in ninety-six cities 
in thirty-one states. There are work-study- 
play schools in cities whose population is one- 
third of the total population of the United 
States. Since the meeting in Cincinnati 
in February there has been a gain of one-sixth 
in the cities to install the system. 


A Great World Event 


The achievement at Locarno on October 15 
Was unquestionably the greatest diplomatic 
event in the life of any person now living. 

Perhaps the most significant phase of it is 
the absence of any part in it by the United 
States. 

Germany and France really did it by them- 
selves, but the delight with which Italy, Bel- 
gium and England endorsed the action of Ger- 
many and France was of high significance. 

Of course every one knows that the United 
States is with this No More War action heart 
and soul, and with the United States are all of 
the New World countries. 

There will be no more war among highly 
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civilized peoples. War is to be as impossible 
among these nations as is a duel among 
gentlemen. 

To have lived to see this hour is a notable 
achievement for any one. There is now some- 
thing to be taught that makes the teaching of 
the wars that have been as out of place as 
teaching boys of today how to yoke oxen and 
“break ” steers. 

Even the World War story should be deleted. 
It should be regarded as disloyal to the Locarno 
compact to have any children study about any 
battle between 1914 and 1918. In the same 
way the Revolutionary War and the Civil War 
should be eliminated. 

What would be thought of a school that 
would teach young Americans the code of ethics 
in dueling? 

Let us all rise to the emergency of the hour, 
and demonstrate by our courses of study 
that the days of warfare are over. 

It is probably too much to ask politicians to 
reduce the army to a police basis and turn 
the navy into commercial service after it has 
completed its anti-liquor campaign. 


Brooks Fletcher, Congressman 


Brooks Fletcher, Marion, Ohio, was elected 
to Congress last November, a Democrat in 
President Harding’s district, when Ohio and 
all the rest of the United States went wild 
for the~ Republican ticket. It would not be 
easy. to-find a parallel incident. 

Mr. Fletcher has lived in Marion for many 
years and for more than twenty years he owned 
and edited a Democratic paper, a rival of War- 
ren G. Harding’s Republican paper. In all 
those years Brooks Fletcher was a_ highly 
popular and_ effective lecturer on _ the 
Chautauqua and Lyceum platform, always. 
magnifying a message to the young. One 
special feature of his platform work was his 
practice of addressing the high school, if in 
session, gratis, wherever he had an assignment. 
He was noted for his message to the young, 
and for his noble championship of education, 
He will be a valuable member of Congress, 
especially in his loyal support of every meas- 
ure in the service of humanity. Few men: 
have been elected to Congress with such an 
extended national acquaintance. 

His election resulted from his method of 
campaigning. With Mrs. Fletcher as his com- 
rade he visited every city and village in the 
district, speaking directly to the people who 
had known him for a score of years and 
more. There was little politics but much of 
the personal element in his community ad- 
dresses, and when the votes were counted 


there was an abundance of Republican votes. 


for Brooks Fletcher, the neighbor and friend, 
admired and beloved for what he was, and for 
what he had done, with abounding faith in 
what he would do in Congress. It was an im- 
portant triumph of personality. . 
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Dr. Graves on Intelligence Tests 


By far the best presentation of the subject 
of intelligence tests we have heard and the 
best address on any subject that we have heard 
in 1925 was by Dr. Frank P. Graves on “ Intel- 
ligence Tests, Their Use and Abuse,” at the 
Jefferson County, New York, convention this 
October. 


Without descending to low level of some 
fault-finders or without going so high in propa- 
ganda as to get off the key successfully be- 
cause he exceeds the sky limit, Dr. Graves 
flashes danger signals and makes a remarkable 
plea for faith that intelligence tests will work 
their way through the present experimental 
stage out into demonstrations as eternal as 
the service of a knowledge of the circulation of 
the blood, of the use of anaesthetics, asphyxiates 
and the X-ray. 

In a frank professional scientific way Dr. 
Graves reviews the contributions made to the 
science of: intelligence tests by Thorndike, 
McTernan, Otis, and Haggerty, and acknowl- 
edges the service rendered by the criticism of 
Lippman, Bagley and others. 


Dr. Graves presents the whole question so 
intelligently, so clearly, so fairly that any one 
can see what intelligence tests have done, 
where they should have detoured, and comes 
back into the Lincoln highway from impres- 
sions to knowledge, from semi-superstition to 
sheet-anchor scientific faith. 

We are confident that this address will do 
more to make intelligence tests of universal 


and eternal service than anything else that has 
been said or written. 


We know of six prominent educators who 
have been wrecked by automobiles this sum- 
mer. This is more than the educators’ share, 
and vet we wonder that the list of persons 


whose life has been jeopardized by automobiles 
is so small. 


Farmer, the Yeoman 


A. N. Farmer is largely responsible for the 
noble mission of the Yeoman organization in 
providing adequately, generously and _ scientifi- 
cally for the home-school life of all dependent 
children of one-time farmers who were ever 
members of the Yeoman organization. 

Mr. Farmer is a profound student. He has 
made a deep study of dependent children and 
their care in all phases of the question. He 
has perhaps collected more data relative to de- 
pendent and neglected children than is now 
M possession of any one else. He has collected 
the results of the various methods of treating 
and handling and housing and rearing and 
educating such children, running over a period 
of a generation. Practically every known fact 
relative to this important matter has been 
carefully studied by him. He is today, perhaps, 
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better equipped for the big task of housing and 
caring for dependent children than any other 
person in the United States. 

We have known Mr. Farmer intimately for 
many years and we have known of his remark- 
able life on a Minnesota farm as a child, as @ 
student in Carleton College, as superintendent 
of the schools of Evanston, of his expert study 
of rural schools and country life in Wisconsim 
and Michigan, and we have known no one whe 
in the faintest degree approaches his equip- 
ment, by experience, training and personality 
to direct the home-school life of thousands of 
dependent children from farm homes in the 
remarkable Yeoman Home School which is to 
be established on the Fox River near Elgin, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Farmer’s present address is with “ The 
Yeoman,” Des Moines, Iowa. 


American Education Week November 16-22. 


World Essay Contest 


American School Citizenship League, 406 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, secretary, offers two sets of prizes, 
one open to students of Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges, on “ Methods of Promoting 
World Friendship Through Education.” 

Another, open to seniors in secondary schools, 
on “The Organization of the World for the 
Prevention of War.” 

In each class the prizes will be $75, $50, and 
$25. Contest open till June 1, 1926. For par- 
ticulars write to Mrs. Andrews. 


The Personnel Division of the American 
Council of Education, Washington, D.C., is 
making an important place for itself in the 
college world. It is a valuable repository of 
significant facts about college teachers. 


Banqueting President McSkimmon 


The New York City teachers broke all of 
their records in the banquet they gave Miss 
Mary McSkimmon as president of the 
National Education Association. Miss McSkim- 
mon in every way appeals to the New York 
schoo! people, and banqueting is New York’s 
way of doing official honor to distinguished 
persons. On this occasion the school people 
of the city broke their own record. 


The distance between the minimum and 
maximum salary, especially of the classroom 
teachers, is too great in many cities. Close 
the gap. 


The praises of President Augustus O. Thomas 
of the World Federation by the educators re- 
turning are significant because of the discrim- 
inating commendation of all phases of his 
leadership. 
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The High School Principal 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


There are probably 4,000,000 young people 
in the high schools of the United States, and 
the mission of the high school is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the elementary school. 

The graduate of the elementary school 
should be educated to manliness, womanliness 
and citizenship. 

With the compulsory school laws, which will 
soon be universal and generally enforced, all 
children in this country will complete the ele- 
mentary school courses and with professional 
enlightenment they should all possess personal 
character and citizenship qualifications. 

No subject attainment in the elementary 
school is adequate unless the graduates possess 
good personal character and training for good 
citizenship. The elementary school principal 
and his corps of teachers must develop the 
community in which they are as a vital and 
functioning unit in the government, making it 
every way safe for everybody and providing 
prosperity for all. 

Nothing of this creation should be passed on 
to the high school. The fruitage of the ele- 
mentary school should be character and citi- 
zenship. 

The mission of the high school should be the 
harvesting of the fruitage of the elementary 
schcol. 

The elementary school should make boys and 
girls good; the high school should make them 
good for something. 

Every graduate should be prepared for 
higher education if circumstances and inclina- 
tions make a continuance of school activities 
desirable, and, incidentally, there should be, 
and soon will be, colleges, universities, or other 
institutions to provide any higher education 
wisely desired. 

At the same time every high school graduate 
should be prepared to earn a good living if for 
id reason it is not feasible to continue school 

ife. 

It is a civic and industrial crime for any 
one to be allowed to graduate from a high 
school who is not equipped to earn a respecta- 
ble living. 

Every student should have as a part of his 
work every day the learning of something or 
learning to do something by which men or 
women are earning a living. 

That which led Herbert Quick to say that 
Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of Cook 
County, Illinois, is “ America’s greatest edu- 


cator and probably the greatest American,” 


is the fact that Tobin believes, first, that the 


school must be a distinct community affair 
functioning as such every month, and that no 
boy or girl in the one hundred seventy-two 
country schools can get an eighth grade 
diploma unless in every school month after ten 
years of age, he has done something, wholly 
apart from the school course of study, by 
which he has either earned money, money 
which is his own, as in school gardens, calf 
clubs, poultry clubs, pig clubs, etc., or in some 
study by which he or she can earn a living 
later as in music or art, or some handicraft. 
Certainly every high school student should do 
something that he will regard as “ work,” out- 
side of book learning. 

In Cook County no child can do any of these 
outside activities unless there is reasonably 
sure to be a market for the fruit of his labor. 
He must know where he is to market his 
product and how and when. If he can send to 
market every day he can raise an entirely dif- 
ferent crop than he can if he can send to 
market but once a week; a different crop if it 
can be got to market at 5 a.m. rather than at 
8 a.m. 

Every child in every one of the one hundred 
seventy-two country schools in Cook County 
learns to think and do as men think and do in 
labor and in marketing. 

In spirit this must be true of every high 
school student in America. 

Some one has said there is as good culture 
to be had in knowing beet roots as Greek 
roots. There is more culture for some persons 
in the culture of beet roots than in conjugating 
Latin verbs. 

There is no occasion to know how to decline 
a French part of speech because one needs to 
know the per cent. of butter fat in the milk of 
a Langwater Guernsey. 

The tragedy of some high schools is that 
teachers think their professional business is to 
teach subjects as though reasonable perfec- 
tion in that subject would be necessary if 
order to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

There has been a Dixie highway in spots 
for several years, and we have been happy 
when we struck a piece of it, but there was 
no celebration until it was complete every 
foot of the way from Sioux St. Marie to St 
Augustine, from Michigan to Florida. 

The high school will never be a high school 
unless it has an educational highway for evefy 
boy and girl so that under all circumstances 
he can go from the cold world of want to the 
warmth and glory of independence as the 
harvesting of his schooling. 
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The Platoon School and the Individual Child 


W. H. HOLMES 


Superintendent, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


The Platoon School promotes a_ friendly 
understanding of the individual child. In the 
typical city school system having semi-annual 
promotions, the children, in general, remain 
with a teacher for a period of only five months, 
a length of time altogether too brief for her 
to become acquainted with the personality of 
the children assigned to her even if she were 
compelled to instruct and guide them in only 
one or two subjects of study instead of having 


smoothly during the first days this year. I 
attribute this to the fact that because of the 
platoon organization so many teachers already 
know their pupils and thus have to waste little 
time in making personality adjustments.” 
What an advantage this is to the individual 
child! During four-and-a-half years of his 
school life under the platoon plan, in schools 
that have semi-annual promotions, the child is 
almost sure to find at the beginning of each 


“Any plan that gives the teacher greater opportunity to really individualize her teach- 
ing is much to be desired. Mass teaching is now known to be a very clumsy method 
of reaching the needy children who, in nearly every class, have individual difficulties 


to overcome.” 


“In order to teach children well a teacher must know them well. Most of the mis- 
understandings in school and in the world at large come about through clashes of 
personalities due to one personality not knowing the other. What an immense ad- 
vantage the platoon school has over the traditional school in opportunities for the 
teachers to know their children and for children to know their teachers.” 


to instruct them in from ten to fourteen sub- 
jects—the task set for the regular elementary 
school teacher in the traditional school. 

Under the platoon plan the teachers of the 
regular subjects have their children for a full 
year, while the special teachers have their 
pupils for a period of five years. In order to 
teach children well a teacher must know them 
well. Most of the misunderstandings in school 
and in the world at large come about through 
clashes of personalities due to one personality 
not knowing the other. What an immense 
advantage the platoon school has over the 
traditional school in opportunities for the 
teachers to know their children and for chil- 
dren to know their teachers. 

A boy that was an habitual trouble-maker in 
school ceased to be troublesome. When asked 
the reason, he replied: “Oh, I don’t know, but 
my teacher just seems to understand me.” The 
Platoon school brings teacher and child much 
closer together for a longer period of time than 
does the traditional school, and thus tends to 
promote that common understanding which fur- 
nishes the best atmosphere for the unfolding of 
Personality and individuality on the part of the 
child. 

Only a short time ago the head teacher of 
a platoon school said to me during the first 
week of school: “Things have gone so 


semester four or five teachers who know and 
understand him well, and who he feels are his 
friends. This friendly understanding counts 
much for the best individual development of 
the child, 

The Platoon School makes it possible for the 
children to be physicaily active. The child who 
attends a traditional school must spend long 
periods of time each day in sitting still in a 
fixed chair at a fixed desk. What wonder that 
at the end of the day the chiidren break out of 
such schools like animals from a cage. Kept 
in an unnatural environment their natures rebel 
inwardly and, in some cases, outwardly. The 
school should not be a place where lively boys 
and girls are kept almost lifeless for long 
periods of time. 

Under the platoon plan children are required 
to stay in one class in no case for a longer 
period than an hour and a half at a time and, 
during one half the school day, they change 
classes every half hour. In addition they have 
in general a half-hour period of physical exer- 
cise, play and games each day as a class group. 
Because of these frequent opportunities to re- 
lease pent-up physical energy, children in the 
platoon school develop more normally and are 
happier and healthier and prepared to do 
better school work. 

I have in mind two elementary schools only 
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a short distance from one another, one with 
the platoon organization, the other with the 
traditional. At noon and at afternoon dismis- 
sals the children of the platcoa school leave 
the schoo! building in a natural way. At the 
other building the children come rushing out 
as if they were in a great hurry to be free and 
very glad to escape. I have noticed the same 
characteristic at other platoon schools. I 
attribute this better attitude to the fact that 
the children in the platoon school have the 
opportunity frequently during the school day to 
be physically active. They are living more 
normally than children in the traditional school, 
and the release from school makes no great 
change in their behavior. 

The Platoon School gives the individual child 
a better chance to learn social conduct. 
Children are taught in most platoon schools 
to pass through the halls from class to class 
as they would pass through the halls of any 
large building. They walk along and talk 
with their mates in a manner similar to that 
of well behaved people anywhere. Thus, 
several times a day, is a normal situation pro- 
vided for the teaching of good conduct to 
individual! children. 

The majority of pupils prize the freedom of 
the school and use it well, and bring the cen- 
sure of school opinion to bear on their mates 
who do not so use the freedom. In which 
school is the individual being best developed 
for his place in a democracy—in the one where 
he is restrained by public opinion or in the 
one where he is restrained through a rigid 
disciplinary organization administered by the 
teacher? 

The Platoon School gives the opportunity to 
children of being taught by expert teachers 
who know and love their work. In a well- 
organized platoon school each teacher, regular 
or special, is a specialist in her chosen line with 
all that means in the way of joy and enthu- 
siasm. Most teachers who have had to teach 
many subjects during a school day know that 
there are some subjects they teach to which 
the children respond with marked enthusiasm. 
These are usually the subjects which the 
teachers themselves love and know most about. 

In the platoon school each teacher has been 
chosen because she is a specialist in her work 
and has enthusiasm for it. Thus the individual 
child is almost sure to find some teacher in the 
platoon organization with enthusiasm for the 
subject he likes best. It is a rare teacher who 
can prepare herself from day to day to teach 
ten subjects well and can arouse herself to 
teach so many subjects with a love and en- 
thusiasm that will arouse love and enthusiasm 
in those taught. 


Some have criticized the special teaching of 
the platoon plan, asserting that young children 
should be taught by one teacher who can co- 
ordinate and teach all subjects. Common sense, 
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however, teaches that when one wishes to 
learn music best he should go to a musician, 
art, to one who knows art, and that when one 
wishes to learn about nature he should go to 
one who knows and loves nature. When the 
literature teacher in the platoon school says to 
her children: “Flere are some selections from 
books that I love—let me read some of 
them to you; later you may go to the shelves 
and read these books and others; then come to 
me and tell me some of the things you like,” 
we recognize that here is a specialist, who loves 
books, teaching children to love books. She is 
given ample time to prepare herself each day 
to do that teaching. The literature teacher 
has time to find and read the best books for 
boys and girls. What an inspiring thing it is 
for children to meet each day six people who 
are enthusiastic for the work they teach! 
The Platoon School makes it possible to 
equip special rooms in such a way as to appeal 
to the individual children. The geography and 
nature study room, equipped as it oftenis with 
aquarium, tellurium and collections, gives many 
opportunities for finding special aptitudes of 
individual boys and girls. William Hawley 
Smith tells of a boy who was won from mis- 
conduct and failure in school through coming 
in contact with a mineral collection of his 
teacher. Ife went from success to success and 
finally became an enthusiastic geologist. The 
special room furnishes a place to bring in and 
display collections and specimens of many 
kinds. It is a special work room for the par- 
ticular subject, and as such it can be used in 
many ways to reinforce the subject with varied 
appeals for different individuals. It is largely 
impossible for the teacher in the traditional 
school to equip her room as it should be 
equipped to teach well special subjects. It is 
too expensive to equip each room for the teach- 
ing of all subjects, and the all-subjects teacher 
rarely has the ability to equip her room as it 
should be equippped with books and pictures, 
art objects, collections, other helps and inspira- 
tional bits even if she had the money to buy 
them and the room to place them and keep 
them after they were bought. The special 
room of the platoon school is a solution of the 
problem of rooms economically, adequately, 
appropriately and artistically equipped for 
teaching and inspiring individual boys and girls. 
Some time ago in my city a boy was trans- 
ferred from a platoon to a non-platoon school. 
The school from which he came had a very 
beautiful literature room decorated with a 
large reproduction in color of a frieze in the 
Congressional Library, “The Making of the 
Book.” The school to which the boy had come 
had the traditional type of classroom, every 
one monotonously like every other. The boy 
said to the teacher one day: “I wish we could 
have a beautiful literature room in this school 
like the one in Columbus School.” Later his 
wish came true. This school also had 4 
beautiful literature room, a fitting place in 
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which to treasure the precious thoughts of the 
ages. Had it not been for the platoon school 
this inspirational urge for better things in his 
school environment would probably not have 
been engendered in this boy. 

The Platoon School furnishes a vital cultural 
background for the children. It makes it pos- 
sible to enrich in many ways the school offer- 
ings. Children from the platoon school have a 
knowledge of music and art and often of 
nature that would be the proud possession of 
many a college graduate. In the Mount Ver- 
non school system foreign-speaking children 
who enter schools are placed in grades with 
children of their own age and sent to special in- 
dividual teachers for special instruction in Eng- 
lish for an hour or more each day. They are 
thus able to be for a greater part of the day 
with children who are thinking and acting on 
the same mental level. The platoon school 
gives these foreign-speaking children a’ much 
better opportunity to develop than does the 
traditional school. These children often have 
great ability in art and in music, and the 
chance to show what they can do in these 
special lines often sends them forward to 
greater success in mastering English, both 
spoken and written. 

I have in mind a Polish boy who came to 
our schools and was placed immediately in a 
sixth grade. He had a great love of music. 
Before the end of the year he had learned to 
recognize some thirty pieces of classic music 
when played on the phonograph and also to 
write correctly in English the titles and the 
names of the authors. He had also gained 
such mastery of English in general as to be 
able to do the work of the class successfully. 
It is easy to see the advantage that this boy 
gained from being in a platoon school over 
that of being in an ordinary school where he 
would probably have been placed in a class 
with smaller children or in a special class for 
learning English such as are organized in some 
school systems. The environment in both 
rooms is usually very drab. The emotional 
tone developed in a child through being able 
to achieve in things that he loves sends him 
on to success in other things and at the same 
time he gains a wealth of culture that makes 
for a more joyous and richer life. “What,” I 
asked a principal of a platoon school, “is the 
biggest thing about the platoon school?” Im- 
mediately she replied: “The rich culture that 
it gives the children.” 

The Platoon School helps to discover the 
specia! talents of individual children. A head 
teacher of a platoon school said to me that the 
most valuable thing about the platoon system 
to her was that somewhere in the line of con- 
tact with the child one of his six teachers was 
bound to discover some special talent that could 
be used as a starting point toward greater 
achievement or improvement either in school 
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work or in conduct. She cited several cases of 
children in her school. Special teachers had 
discovered that these children had special abili- 
ties and had been able through appealing to 
these special aptitudes to bring about marked 
changes in general work and conduct. She told 
of one group of troublesome over-age boys who 
were led, through the line of music, to form 
a glee club. They came early each morning 
for a considerable period to practice songs 
which later they sang in assembly. The feel- 
ing that they could really do something for 
the school led them to brighten up and clean 
up in a way that was a surprise to the other 
teachers of the school. The teacher in a tra- 
ditional school would not have’ had the time 
and probably not the special talent to make the 
discoveries that won over these boys. 

The Platoon School gives the teacher of the 
regular subjects more time to individualize her 
work and to give individual instruction to 
needy children. In the Mount Vernon platoon 
schools the regular teacher, under the platoon 
plan, has an hour a day assigned on her pro- 
gram for individual work. She may use this 
time in any way she wishes to meet the individual 
needs of the children in her classes. This teacher 
usually has some six subjects to teach instead 
of the traditional twelve or fourteen. She is, 
therefore, better able to give thought and time 
to diagnosing the needs of her children than is 
the teacher in the traditional school. She is, 
furthermore, not interrupted nor distracted by 
the visits to her room of supervisors of special 
suhiects. She can, therefore, really concen- 
trate on the essentials of English, arithmetic, 
spelling and history, can do better work in 
teaching, both class and individual, and can get 
better work from the boys and girls. 

During the individual instruction period, 
which is a study period for the class, the 
teacher calls to her side at the desk, the in- 
dividual boy or girl who she has found, either 
from a study of his recitation work or written 
work, needs her special aid. There in the 
classroom, but also apart from the class, she 
teaches him to overcome his difficulty, some- 
times taking a few, sometimes many, minutes 
to give him the needed aid. It is evident that 
the regular teacher in a platoon school, who 
does not have to take time each day to prepare 
to teach lessons in physical training, music, 
drawing, geography and nature study, can de- 
vote the time thus saved to planning how to 
make her work in the essential subjects more 
interesting and appealing, and so frequently 
arouse individuals to make greater efforts to 
succeed. 

Any plan that gives the teacher greater op- 
portunity to really individualize her teaching 
is much to be desired. Mass teaching is now 
known to be a very clumsy method of reaching 
the needy children who in nearly every class 
have individual difficulties to overcome, 
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Platoon Is Past the Experimental Stage 


By T. J. GARY 


Principal, Buckman School, Portland, Oregon 


{Oregon Parent-Teacher.] 


The platoon school in Portland, Oregon, 
should not longer be considered an experi- 
ment. As a part of the education program 
outlined in the survey, endorsed by the people 
py an overwhelming vote, backed enthusiasti- 
cally by the Board of Directors and by the 
superintendent’s office, welcomed by many pro- 
gressive principals and teachers as the most 
worth-while forward-looking movement in 
education of modern times, we should cease 
speaking of it as being “tried out” in certain 
schools. Parents and teachers who wish to 
see every child in the city enjoy a modern 
building with ample equipment, spacious play- 
ground, and well-paid, happy teachers, will not 
block the wheels of progress by unreasonable 
prejudice or inexcusable ignorance. We should, 
therefore, approach the subject with an open 
mind and make the platoon system a decided 
success, for what affects a part of the program 
afiects the whole. 

Any system is never good or bad except as 
the philosophy underlying it is good or bad. 
If you belong to the school of thought which 
maintains that the function of the school is to 
cram the minds of the children with facts 
which may or may not be of use in after years; 
that a rigid system of repression is the best 
way to bnild character; that we should always 
look backward for good things in education, 
you will not be interested in platoon schools. 
If, however, you believe in a socialized system 
of education, a system whose main objective is 
the preparation of the youth for citizenship, 
that the way to prepare for adult citizenship 
is to live an ideal life as a child, that direction 
and encouragement, not repression, are what 
the child needs most, you will find in the 
platoon system your golden opportunity. 

The objection that we most frequently hear 
to the platoon system is that the teacher does not 
come into intimate contact with the child. The 
validity of this objection depends upon a phil- 
osophy of education. If, as many seem to 
think, it is the duty of the teacher to make 
the children live her life, not their own, that 
they must make her their ideal, and ever strive 
to think as she thinks, act as she acts, and he 
as she is, then it would possibly be better for 
her to have entire charge of one group of chil- 
dren. 

If, however, you believe that every child has 
a personality of his own; that he has a life of 


his own to live; that his is the only life that he 
can live; that it is the teacher’s duty to recog- 
nize this fact and furnish information, inspira- 
tion and guidance so that his personality may 
be developed in the best possible way and so 
that his life may be as full, rich and valuable 
as it can be, then the objection does not hold, 
for it is much better for the child to have fre- 
quent contacts with several teachers through- 
out five Gr six years, than it would be to have 
constant contact with one teacher only, for 
periods of five months at a time. To illustrate, 
if a dietitian should prescribe a single fruit 
diet of peaches for five months, lemons five 
months, prunes five months, nectarines five 
months, and huckleberries five months, you 
would say: “ That will never do for my child, 
He must have a greater variety.” If he can 
have a few of each, properly distributed 
throughout his whole childhood, it would please 
him and be far better for his physical develop- 
ment. In practice this and other supposed ob- 
jections prove to be no objections. 

“Do the children like the system?” is a 

question that is often asked. In Buckman 
School a vote of the whole school has never 
been taken. A few days ago a prominent school 
official, while inspecting the system, asked for 
an expression from an eight B, a seven B, and 
three intermediate classes. In every instance 
the vote was unanimous for the system. It is 
not claimed that the chief aim of the system 
should be to please the children, but it is grati- 
fying to know that they are happy in doing 
what those in authority think is good. 
_ The only saving of money to the district has 
been in the rooms. We are caring for thirty- 
two classes in twenty-seven rooms. The sav- 
ing of five rooms with a corresponding saving 
of janitor services, light, heat, etc. There has 
been no saving in teachers’ salaries or im 
other operating expenses, 

The platoon system is here to stay. 

All those in authority are back of it. 

We must make it a success if we hope to carry 
mut our educational program. 

Frequent contact with several fine women 
throughout a term of years is of far more 
value than constant contact with one. 

As a socializing influence it is the best plan 
extant. 

Major subjects are better taught. 

All subjects are taught by specialists, 
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When Will the Ten Backward States Act? 


By H. A. BROWN 
President, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


A bill authorizing the Board of Normal 
Schod] Regents to grant professional degrees 
in education was passed by the Wisconsin 
legislature at the last session. This bill pro- 
vides that the Board of Normal Scheol Regents 
may confer the degree of bachelor of education. 
This degree will be granted upon completion 
of a four-year course in preparation for teach- 
ing, based upon high school graduation as an 
entrance requirement. 

The bill makes it clear that the Wisconsin 
State Normal Schools are to continue to be 
institutions devoted exclusively to the prepara- 
tion of teachers, and that the degree must be 
a professional degree in education, granted 
only upon completion of a four-year course 
for preparing teachers. In the language used 
in the bill, great care was taken that no possi- 
bility of departing in any way from the prepa- 
ration of teachers should be permitted. 

There are four main questions for considera- 
tion by any state which proposes to take 
similar action :— ; 

(a) Do siate normal schools in other states 
grant degrees? 

(b) Can state normal schools grant degrees 
without excessive cost to the state? 

(c) Will the granting of degrees by state nor- 
mal schools benefit the schools of the 
state in sufficient measure to justify any 
additional cost? 

(d) Can state normal schools offer the courses 
necessary for the granting of degrees? 

It is believed that we offer indisputable proof 
that it is highly advisable that state normal 
schools in every state should be made degree- 
granting institutions. 

The Wisconsin law amends the present 
statutes by giving to the Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools the following additional 
powers :— 

(a) “To adopt such designation for said 
schools as in the judgment of the board 
dest fits their functions and purposes as in- 
stitutions devoted exclusively to the prep- 
aration of teachers.” 

(b) “Upon completion of a course for prepar- 
ing teachers, to confer such certificates, 
diplomas and professional degrees in edu- 
cation, in testimony thereof, as are usually 
conferred by other institutions of like 
character and rank, provided that no pro- 
fessional degree shall be granted except 
that of bachelor of education and such 
degree only upon completion of a four- 
year course above high school or its equiv- 
alent.” 

The above is the exact language of the bill. 

The law consists merely of a simple grant of 
Power to the Board of Normal School Regents. 


The Board already had power to prescribe 
courses of study, to choose textbooks, to em- 
ploy faculties, and to do the other things which 
are necessary in the operation of a system of 
state normal schools. This law merely adds 
to these powers of the Board the right to 
confer degrees. It was shown to the legisla- 
ture that there was nothing unusual in this 
grant of power to the Board, for by statute 
they already possessed extensive powers far 
greater in importance than this. 

This law does not give the power to grant 
degrees to the several normal schools, but to 
the Board of Regents. Just as the Board now 
has the power to prescribe courses of study in 
the different schools and to determine what 
courses of study each school shall offer, so the 
Board has the power to grant degrees accord- 
ing to such plan as it may adopt. 

This is in accord with precedent and is sanc- 
tioned by the bést educational procedure in the 
country, for it is usually the governing board 
of an institution in which such legal power as 
the granting of degrees resides. 


MAJORITY OF STATES HAVE AUTHORIZED 
NORMAL SCHOOLS TO GRANT DEGREES 

The practice of granting degrees to students 
who complete four-year courses in state nor- 
mal schools is thoroughly in accord with what 
other states hawe done. This movement began 
some years ago and has gone forward very 
rapidly, especially during the last eight years. 
Thirty-eight states, by legislative act, have 
conferred upon the governing boards of their 
normal schools, or some other board, the right 
to confer degrees. 


STATES WHICH GRANT DEGREES TO NORMAL 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


A. Two states have no normal schools. 
They are Delaware and Vermont. Vermont 
has established by statute three “ state teacher- 
training schools” with two-year courses, but 
they are in no sense state normal schools as 
that term is now understood. 

B. Eight states which have state normal 
schools have not given the governing boards of 
these schools the right to grant degrees. These 
states are: Alabama, Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

C. Thirty-eight states have given the power 
to authorize the granting of degrees to gradu- 
ates of four-year courses in their state normal 
schools. 
fa) In Minnesota, while the authority has been 

granted by the legislature, the normal 
schools have not yet begun to grant degrees 
but they have now been definitely author- 
ized to do so in some schools. 
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(b) In Wiscohsin hd degrees have yet been 
granted, but the courses are being orgati- 
ized and degrees will be granted in the 
near future. 

(c) In Montana the degree power was granted 
in 1905 and degrees were granted for fif- 
teen years. The board still has the right 
to confer degrees, but it has ceased to do 
so for the present. | 

(d) In Tennessee the authority to grant 
degrees took: effect on September 1, 1925, 


(e) In Massachusetts, New York, North 


Dakota, West Virginia and Kentucky all 
of the state normal schools have not yet 
been placed in the degree-granting class. 
The governing board of normal schools has 
been given the power to grant degrees, 
and it is proceeding to place it in opera- 
tion as fast as the conditions justify. 

(f) In Nevada, Utah and Wyoming there exists 
a state normal school, legally established 
as such by the legislature, but located at 
the state university, under the governing 
board of the university, which has the 
power to grant degrees and does grant 
degrees to graduates of the state normal 
school. This is equivalent to having in the 
state a degree-granting normal school of 
the usual type. . 

(g) In Florida there exists a situation which 
approximates that of Vermont and Dela- 
ware, but if some respects it approaches 
that of Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. It is 
necessary, therefore, to classify Florida by 
itself. There is a normal department, so- 
called, at the state university and at the 
state college for women, which has a 
somewhat close approach to the kind of 
state normal school associated with the 
state university, which Nevada, Utah and 
Wyoming now maintain. The situation is 
not as clear-cut, however, and it may be 
well to class Florida with Vermont and 
Delaware. The writer is disposed to give 
Florida the benefit of the doubt. 


(h) In Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Virginia, all of the 
normal schools are in the degree-granting 
class. 

(i) In New Jersey the state constitution gives 
the state board of education the right to 
grant degrees to graduates of state normal 
schools. No degrees have yet been granted, 
but it is the intention to do so in the very 
near future. 


(j) In Pennsylvania the state council of educa- 
tion has the power to authorize the state 
normal schools to grant degrees. The best 
information available indicates that several 
normal schools in that state will be made 
degree-granting institutions at once. 
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DEGREES NOW ESSENTIAL FOR TEACHERS 


The time has come when it is expected of 
the teacher, as of the physician, the lawyer, 
the nurse, and the druggist, that he shall hold 
a professional degree as a guarantee to the 
public of sound professional training for his 
calling. The young teacher who does not 
graduate from a four-year course in a profes- 
sional school for training teachers today and 
does not receive a degree, is under as great a 
handicap as is a physician who does not pos- 
sess the degree of doctor of medicine. 

Graduates of normal schools in the ten back- 
ward states are often denied positions in their 
own states and in surrounding states in favor 
of graduates of normal schools of other states, 
The reason for this is that these graduates 
of normal schools do not hold degrees, while 
those of other states do. This is not giving 
the young people of these states a square deal. 
There is no good reason for any state to thus 
handicap its own sons and daughters. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COURSES EQUAL TO COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS OFFERED BY MANY COLLEGES 


The four-year courses in state normal 
schools are, without doubt, equivalent to the 
teachers’ courses offered in many of the col- 
leges of the several states. 

The trustees of the private colleges in every 
state have been authorized by the legislatures 
to grant degrees for courses for preparing 
teachers. What good reason is there, then, 
why the state should not authorize its own in- 
stitutions to grant degrees? 

Anyone who examines the courses of study 
of strong normal schools and those for pre- 
paring teachers in the average small colleges 
of the same state, will be convinced that the 
state normal schools are as much entitled to 
grant degrees to teachers as are these colleges. 

An effective system of education is the 
greatest public welfare agency which any state 
has at its command. Since the whole body of 
people directly exercises the functions and de- 
termines the policies of government, it is im- 
perative, in the interests of public welfare, that 
education be extended as widely as possible to 
the entire population. Good schools are to be 
looked upon as a kind of long-term invest- 
ment. Good schools are not possible without 
competent teachers. Good teachers in sufficient 
numbers cannot be secured without institu- 
tions, such as state normal schools, maintained 
by the state for their preparation. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS ARE A FORM OF INSURANCE 


The states spend annually large sums—often 
many million dollars—for public education, 
mostly for public elementary and secondary 
schools. State normal schools exist as a form 
of insurance to make this large necessary in- 
vestment in public education yield the greatest 
possible returns. It is entirely possible for this 
great sum of money to be squandered. If 
schools are poor and children do not receive 
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competent instruction, there will inevitably be 
a large waste, but the money now being 
spent on public education will be economically 
spent if full value is received. 

Good teachers are the most effective agency 
in making good schools. Good normal schools 
make good teachers. Normal schools are; 
therefore, the means by which adequate re- 
turns are secured on the sum spent annually for 
public education. 334) 

In order to show the type of productive 
economy which results from the maintenance 
of effective normal schools, let it be assuiried 
that by reason of iraddequately prepared 
teachers the school systeti of the state lacks 
ten per cent. of being as good as a school 
system today ought to be and is capable of 
being. Let it be assumed that by the main- 
tenance of effective normal schools the quality 


Personal and Professional 


MAJOR JOSIAH WILLIS, principal of 
School 48, Buffalo, on his eightieth birthday, 
1923, was honored by his alma mater, the State 
University of Michigan, with an honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts, and much was made 
of the occasion, for his class was one of the 
earliest represented that year. Major Willis 
never misses a reunion of his class at Ann 
Arbor, or of his regiment wherever the Grand 
Army of the Republic meets. 


DR. FRANK HORACE REITER of the 
Psychological Department of Newark, N. J., 
becomes director of special education, with 
Francis B. Haas, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania. 


DR. FRANCIS N. MAXWELL of the State 
Department of Education of Pennsylvania goes 
to the State University of Ohio. 


DR. GEORGE W. NASH has. entered upon 
his new responsibility as president of Yankton 
College with the ardent backing of Congrega- 
tional people of the state and of all people in 
the country round about Yankton, where he 
was a student, city superintendent, college pro- 
fessor, from where he went to the state 
superintendency, serving with distinction for 
two terms, going from that office to the prin- 
cipalship of the Aberdeen State Normal 
School, then to the Bellingham, Washington, 
State Normal School, and then to the presi- 
dency of the National Congregational Foun- 
dation for Education. He accepted the presi- 
dency of the college from which he graduated 
in 1891 only after there were pledges of ex- 
ceptional financial support from many sources. 


DR. HENRY K. WARREN, for thirty years 
President of Yankton College, retired from 
active service on October 15. Few men have 
Siven as much of their life, so much of wis- 
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of schools could be improved ten per cent. 
This would amount in many states to a saving 
of millions of dollars annually and would surely 


justify the maintenance of effective normal 
schools. 


TEN BACKWARD STATES SHOULD ACT 


State nortnal schools are, then, a sotirce of 
economy and a means of improving the citizen- 
ship of the state. Whatever will make them 
more effective, if it can be done at a reason- 
able cost, will be wise action on the part of the 
state, Unquestionably the power to grant de- 
grées will enable them to render more effective 
service. The inevitable conclusion from these 
facts is that the ten backward states in which 
degrees are not now granted to graduates of 
state normal schools should immediately take 
action on this important matter. 


dom and devotion to a denominational col- 
lege as Dr. Warren has given to Yankton, and 
the brighter financial outlook, as Dr. George 
W. Nash comes into the presidency, is largely 
due to the admiration and affection of the 
people of South Dakota, and of the Congrega- 
tionalists from Maine to Colorado. Yankton 
College has maintained a standard of scholar- 
ship, a spirit of student devotion which has 
made the coliege famous for its capture of 
Rhodes scholarship, and has given professional 
prominence of its graduates from New England 
to the Pacific coast. 


W.H. HOLMES, superintendent, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., is one of the most virile men pro- 
fessionally in service today. Here are a few 
recent sentences of his:— 

“It is possible under the present system for 
boys and girls to fail to master large blocks of 
the work in school and still get credit for 
having successfully passed through the courses 
of study in a curriculum. 

“ The recitation is one of the greatest shams 
in public school education today. Able pupils 
waste hours of time sitting idly by and day- 
dreaming while slower pupils drone through 
things that these abler pupils have mastered. 
The slower pupils, furthermore, because the 
teacher has wasted time in this type of work, 
are deprived of the individual attention and 
the real teaching that they need so much in 
order to make successful progress in their 
work. Because of this mind-dulling procedure, 
abler pupils get accustomed to doing much less 
than they are able and of being satisfied with 
much less than the mastery of the subject. 
Everybody who has had any experience 
with the recitation admits the truth of this 
indictment, but, because of the force of the 
tradition, the old ding-dong process still con- 
tinues in hundreds of thousands of classrooms 
throughout the land,” 
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Book Table 


A REVIEW OF THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. By Roscoe E. Parker, University 
of California. Cloth. 145 pages. Boston, New York: 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company. 

This work is a review text in elementary composition 
and is intended for students who enter colleges and uni- 
versities without sufficient preparation for the regular 
course in freshman English. The author has had exper- 
ience in giving instruction in high school, subcollegiate, 
and collegiate courses in English composition through a 
period of several years. Out of this experience has grown 
the conviction that a special text, founded on definite 
principles, is necessary for successful instruction in review 
courses; and these principles have been kept constantly 
in mind in preparing this text. He thinks it is better 
to present the essential principles of the theory of com- 
position with a sufficient amount of explanatory text than 
to present the theory in detail without explanation. 

It is better to send the student to a library to find ma- 
terial illustrating the theory he is studying than to present 
isolated illustrations in the body of the text. In searching 
out his own illustrations the student comes in contact 
with numerous books and magazines which might other- 
wise escape him for years. He also develops an indepen- 
dent attitude of mind. He begins to form the habit oi 
finding things for himself. 

Each chapter is supplied with a few suggestions for 
illustrative reading and for practice in the application of 
the principles presented in that chapter. 

He says it is better to present positive principles than 
negative examples. Students never learn to write well by 
correcting faulty sentences. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION. By A. S. Edwards, University of Georgia. 
Cloth. 334 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The leading charm of this book is the fearless way in 
which the author attacks harmless traditions and super- 
stitions. He says heroically that it is inexcusable for edu- 
cation to confuse instead of clarifying thought. Holding to 
traditional errors and superstitions when they obstruct 
progress, especially if they blind us to well established 
facts, often postpones the discovery of other vital phases 
of progress. 

The author deals heavy blows at the “persistent super- 
stitions” of education which grow out of the malicious 
dogma of “formal discipline,” which encourage belief 


that “faculties of the mind” can be trained so that they 


will be equally able to do any kind of mental work. 

Here are samples of Professor Edwards’ tact in present- 
ing constructive thought: “Education depends upon what 
the pupil does and only remotely upon what the teacher 
does. The activity of the teacher is of consequence only 
if it brings about desired activity of the learner. Educa- 
tion lies in activity and participation. ... The school 
and the teacher should shoulder the burden of teaching.” 

Child development is of first importance. Instead of 
stages of development there should be gradual develop- 
ment. We should abandon vague aims of education and 
substitute “realizable objectives.” We should ignore arm- 
chair discussions of education and deal with experimentally 
determined facts. 

The “Psychology of Elementary Education” as Pro- 
fessor Edwards and his publishers present it is as attrac- 


live as it is forceful, as sane as it is professionally ven- 
turesome. There are few books on psychology which 
promise so much real service to the schools, to the children 
in the schools. 


CITIZENSHIP IN BOSTON. By Joseph B. Egan. 
Cloth. Ilustrated. 430 pages. Philadelphia and 
Chicago: John C. Winston Company. 

It has been one of our “majors” for some time that there 
should be for every city of half a million people and more 
a book of the city, studied by every child while in school 
as faithfully as he studies about Peking and Lima. Bos- 
ton has its peculiar traits, conventionally and traditionally, 
as well as in its calf-path streets. Its re-created Scollay 
Square and Cambridge street are of more interest and of 
more importance to New England children than every- 
thing they learn about half the cities of Asia, Africa and 
South America. 

What is the cost of making a new Cambridge street? 
Who pays for it? Who decides to reconstruct the street? 
What are the various steps that had to be taken in order 
to make it legal to have a special tax for the re-creation of 
that street. 

Mr. Egan has made an ideal book for New England 
schools and it should be used in all New England schools, 
for every one in New England is almost as vitally inter- 
ested in Boston as are its own citizens. In some ways it 
is even more important for children in Aroostook county in 
Northern Maine to study Egan’s book than it is that resi- 
dent children of Eastern Massachusetts study it. All 
children in New England will be influenced by Boston 
markets—buying and selling markets,—Boston papers, 
Boston railway service, Boston celebrations, Boston auto- 
mobile tourists, etc. 

The Egan book is the only one up-to-the minute avail- 
able. It comes down to 1924-25 when Boston’s Planning 
Board reported a scheme for street reconstruction which 
is estimated to cost $35,000,000, and three of its greatest 
recommendations have been accepted and work thereon is 
underway. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. By Henry Eldridge Bourne 
and Elbert Jay Benton, both of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Cloth. Illustrated. 720 pages. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

It is really astonishing that there can be a new American 
History with so many wholly new attractions. It is not 
so surprising as at first appears because a history off the 
press in 1925 has many last things that could not have been 
there even a year earlier. What is more to the point, how- 
ever, is the fact that violent criticism of histories written 
a few years ago has given a new vision to the school book 
writers. Giving equal portrait prominence to Calhoun 
and Webster, Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln, Sam- 
uel Gompers and Theodore Roosevelt, William Jennings 
Bryan and Calvin Coolidge are simply samples of change 
of sentiment in the making of school histories. 

Perhaps the new spirit is most noticeable in the elimina- 
tion of all portraits of educators and authors and the sub- 
stituting of James J. Hill and Thomas A. Edison for the 
time-honored portraits of Longfellow and Horace Mann. 
Although only five pages are given to American schools 
and colleges what is said is remarkably well said. In every 
way these seven hundred pages are focused to meet the 
popular thought of the day. 
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CONTEMPORARY VERSE. By A. Marion Merrill 
and Grace E. W. Sprague, both of the Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, High School. Clicth. 322 pages. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 

It is refreshing to find writers of verse of today ap- 
preciated in a book for school use. There are upwards 
of thirty writers of modern verse with several selections 
from each. Among these are Katharine Lee Bates, Rob- 
ert Frost, Edwin Markham, Henry Van Dyke, Sam 
Walter Foss, Denis A. McCarthy, Abbie Farwell Brown, 
Charles Hanson Towne, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Thomas Augustine Daly, Robert W. Service, Amy Lowell, 
John Mansfield, Angela Morgan, Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, Bliss Carman, Richard Le Gallienne and, of course, 
Walt Whitman, James Whitcomb Riley, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, Kipling and Alfred Noyes. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA FROM 
1858 TO 1918. With maps. By Henry Dodwell, M. A., 
University of London. New York, Toronto, Boston: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 

The present world interest in affairs in India makes it 
necessary that every student seeking familiarity with world 
events in which the United States must be commercially 
interested must study with care, and this he will not do 
unless the story of India’s internal and external life and 
experience of the last seventy years is attractively 
presented. 

It is needless to say that such a book must be written 
by an Englishman whose scholarship places him entirely 
above propaganda, and this is eminently true of Professor 
Dodwell. 


THE HALE LITERARY READERS. Books One, Two: 
and Three. 244 pages each. By Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr. For Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades, Junior 
High School. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company. 

There is literally no end to the appetite of American 
children for reading material in school, and much as is 
already published, much as is sure to be published in view 
of the demand, there will never be enough that is good 
enough for the school children of America. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote: “In anything fit 
to be called by the name reading, the process itself should 
be absorbing and voluptuous. We should gloat over a 
book, be rapt clean out of ourselves, and rise from the 
perusal, our minds filled with kaleidoscopic dance of 
images, incapable of sleep or of continuous thought. . . . It 
was for this pleasure that we read so closely and 
loved our books so dearly in the fright troubled period of 
boyhood.” 

“The Hale Literary Readers,” three of them, bring to 
the school a brilliant effort to have the reading of litera- 
ture such a deep delight to boys and girls that the fascina- 
tion will extend into manhood and womanhood. 

No one has made a more artistic grouping of authors 
or of attractive selections of authors than has the son of 
the author of “A Man Without a Country.” 

There are about two hundred choice selections from 
eighty of the best writers of English. The passages se- 
lected are chosen for the effect upon boys and girls, 
especially from ten to fifteen years of age. They are skil- 
fully selected with reference always to rapturous enthusiasm 
of boys and girls. 

No matter how many other books there are in school 
the need of these for their effect in stimulating reading is 
heyond estimate. 
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MARIA. Por Jorge Isaacs. Edited, with introduction, 
bibliography, footnotes in Spanish, exercises, and a com- 
plete vocabulary. By Stephen L. Pitcher, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis. Cloth. Illustrated. xx+313 pages. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The Macmillan Spanish Series presents one of its best 
edited texts in this new edition of one of the three or four 
greatest Spanish-American novels—“Maria,” by Jorge 
Isaacs. In its pictures of Colombian country life in the 
last century, its love of nature, its delicacy of sentiment, 
its simple humanity, we find much that is reminiscent of 
“Paul and Virginia,” by Bernardin de St. Pierre, which 
delighted our grandmothers. Even our own blasé age will 
not fail to appreciate “Maria,” we are sure. 

Mr. Pitcher, with the equally competent aid of the gen- 
eral editor of the series, Professor Luquiens, has provided 
a wealth of classroom material. In addition to the usual 
introduction on the book and its author, he has prepared a 
useful selected bibliography of Spanish-American literature 
of books and articles about Colombia, and of grammars 
and dictionaries. The vocabulary is unusually full, con- 
taining all irregular forms of verbs found in the text in 
any form. Profuse footnotes in Spanish explain by means 
of synonyms and simple paraphrases the more difficult 
passages in the text, and also serve as suggestions for 
conversational practice. The usual informational function 
of footnotes is not neglected, of course. 


A large amount of exercisé material—fifty-one exercises 
in all—consisting of numerous sentences for oral and 
written drill based on the text, serves to increase the ser- 
viceability of the book. In general the volume is in ac- 
cord with the principles followed out in the very success- 
ful work at Yale under the supervision of Mr. Luquiens, 
in which emphasis is laid on oral work in the language and 
on the proper’ co-ordination of reading material with gram- 
mar and composition work. 


NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 


For Elementary Schools 


By Joun J. Tipton, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 


A New Scientific Spelling Scale Based on 
Thorough Research with Reliable Standardized 
Norms. Published in Four Tests of Equal 
Difficulty. 

PRICE 


Examination Sheet, 2 cents. (Each 
pupil needs one) 

Directions for Administering, 10 cents. 
(Each examiner needs one) 

Class Record Sheet, 3 cents. (Kach 
class should have one) 


TERMS 


Orders accompanied by remittance in 
full shipped prepaid, otherwise trans- 
portation extra. 25% discount allowed 
| on orders for quantities. 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


A Scale for Junior High Schools in Four Tests 
of Equal Difficulty 


A Scale for Senior High Schools in Three Tests 
of Equal Difficulty 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


Greece Invades Bulgaria; 
League Intervenes 


Echoes of the remarkable peace 
conference at Locarno had not ceased 
before news came from the Balkans 
that Bulgaria and Greece were at each 
other’s throats. 


The trouble seems to have arisen 
over Bulgaria’s failure to protect 
Greek territory along the frontier 
from the assaults of marauders com- 
ing from the Bulgarian side—much as 
Mexico failed at one time to keep 
Pancho Villa at home. Greece’s ac- 
tion in sending armed forces across 
the border into Bulgaria has been 
likened to that of the United States in 
throwing an expeditionary force into 
Mexico. But Bulgaria fears that 
Greece wants more territory. 


The Greek army penetrated Bul- 
garia on October 22 and 23, and oc- 
cupied about 250 square miles, in- 
cluding Petrich and seven villages. In- 
habitants fled in terror from _ their 
homes. About twenty-five casualties 
were reported. Stories of atrocities 
by Greek soldiers were current. 

The Bulgarian government appealed 
to the League of Nations to inter- 
vene, and Foreign Minister Briand of 
France, as president of the League 
Council, hastily summoned that body 
to meet in Paris October 26. Mean- 
while President Briand, with London 
and Rome concurring, ordered hostili- 
ties suspended by both nations under 
threat of League penalties. 

The Greeks halted their advance on 
the 23rd, declaring their objective had 
been gained. 


Lodge, Though Dead, 
Still Blames Wilson 


The late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, in a posthumous book entitled 
“The Senate and the League of 
Nations,” just published by Scribner’s, 
holds President Wilson responsible for 
America’s failure to enter the League 
of Nations. Lodge charges that Wil- 
son put self ahead of country, and 
was the reverse of idealistic; that 
Wilson could have saved the covenant 
if he had been willing to accept 
modifications. 

There is a familiar. sound to all 
this. If the League is as dangerous as 
Mr. Lodge seems to have regarded it, 
he compliments the war President in 
attributing to him alone the blocking 
of our entry. 


New Dollar 
Coin Planned 


Admitting failure to popularize the 
silver dollar and the $2 bill, Treasury 
officials have virtually decided to mint 
a new coin, a combination gold and 
silver dollar, because of the rapid 
deterioration of paper money. The 
proposed new coin will be of destinc- 
tive appearance, possibly a gold cen- 
tre with a rim of silver, and will be 
slightly larger than a quarter. Bank- 
ing and merchandising interests have 
indicated that such a substitute for 
the dollar bill would be desirable. 


New York Jury 
Convicts Speedily 

A New York City jury brought a 
verdict of guilt against a robber within 
two minutes after the case was com- 
mitted to it by the judge. In the same 
session of the court nineteen accused 
persons pleaded guilty through fear 
of heavy sentences now being imposed 
in a drive against crime. 

Episcopal Church Drops 
“Obey” and “39 Articles” 

The House of Deputies of the 
Protestant Church, at the national 
convention of that body in New Or- 
leans, voted after spirited debate to 
strike out from the Book of Common 
Prayer the historic “Thirty-nine 
Articles” of faith, adopted by the 
Anglican Church in 1562. Speakers 
at New Orleans referred to the arti- 
cles as “excess baggage,” and a sug- 
gestion was made that they be shelved 
in a “library of historic theology.” 

The House of Bishops, by a bare 
majority, voted to dispense with the 
word “obey” in the marriage cere- 
mony, as well as the reference to en- 
dowing with worldly goods. The 
Bishops drew the line at permitting 
women to become lay readers, how- 
ever. 

Someone Got 
“Easy Money” 

Jewels valued at $683,000 which had 
been stolen from the hotel apartment 
of Mrs. Jessie Woolworth Donaghue, 
daughter of the “five and ten” mag- 
nate, were recovered under queer cir- 
cumstances. A private detective named 
Noel Scaffa received the gems from a 
“Sam Layton,” wha merely had called 
him up by telephone to tell him he 


could have the articles for the reward 
of $65,000 which the insurance com- 
pany had offered. Scaffa says he met 
Layton and handed him the $65,000. 
Scaffa, who is employed by the theft 
insurance company, is suspected of 
concealing information. 


Treasury Proposes 
Income Tax Cuts 


Secretary Mellon has made public a 
plan for reducing income taxes all 
along the line to the extent of $300,- 
000,000. Surtaxes would be limited to 
twenty per cent., and there would be 
substantial cuts for the people having 
small incomes. 

Secretary Mellon recommends a re- 
duction of federal inheritance taxes 
and ultimate repeal of all estate levies, 
which he thinks should be left for the 
states exclusively. 

He would have a_ constitutional 
amendment forbidding issuance of tax- 
free securities. 


Coolidge Urges Religion 
As Crime Antidote 


In an address before the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, 
in Washington, President Coolidge 
declared government powerless to deal 
adequately with the existing wave of 
lawlessness. He recommended religion 
as the only fundamental remedy, and 
urged religious people of all faiths to 
exert and extend their influence for 
righteousness. 


Poles Want King; “ipa 
Favor Henry Ford 


According to some Polish politicians 
who have been passing through Italy 
recently, the Poles find their republic 
a heavy burden, and seriously think of 
erecting a monarchy. They say that 
Poland is in such a bad way financially 
that only a genius in business can pull 
her out of the muddle. An American 
business man is favored, especially 
Henry Ford. It is firmly believed 
that Ford brains could soon point out 
a way of salvation for Poland. 

The idea of Americans for Euro- 
pean thrones is not new. More than 
a year ago Harry F. Sinclair, New 
York oil man, was said to be favored 
for the throne of Albania. Mr, Sit 
clair ignored the suggestion, 
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State Probes 
Public Schools 


The outgrowth of a feeling among 
parents and teachers that the subjects 
taught in the schools of Massachu- 
setts are too numerous and not well 
enough organized, is a sweeping in- 
vestigation by state educational auth- 
orities. The main committee is com- 
posed of Dr. S. Munroe Graves, 
Wellesley superintendent; William R. 
Peck, Holyoke superintendent; Wil- 
liam B. Snow, assistant superinten- 
dent of Boston schools; Miss Mary 
Mugen, assistant superintendent of 
Fall River schools; and John F. 
Gannon, Pittsfield superintendent. 


Northwest in 
War on Banditry 


Five thousand North Dakotans are 
mow under arms ready to turn out at 
a moment’s notice in the war against 
outlawry which already has enlisted 
an army of 10,000 armed and trained 
men in the Northwest, in a campaign 
to kill or capture every bandit and 
holdup man in six states. There are 
1,600 Minnesota rangers under order 
of “G. H. Q.” in Minneapolis, where 
F. P. Fellows, head of the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association, and C. D. 
Brown, head of the protective branch 
of the association, are commanding 
generals. Jowa, Illinois, and South 
Dakota are also organizing bodies of 
“Minute Men.” North Dakota bank- 
rs point to the record of 1924, when 
more bank bandits and more store rob- 
bers were sent to state prison than in 
the entire previous ten-year period, as 
a warning to outlaw bands planning 
Taids into their state. With close to 
15,000 men under arms, anxious to win 
rewards of $1,000 for dead robbers, 
which have been offered by bankers: 
outlaws are deserting the Northwest 
and seeking new and more profitable 
fields in the East, police say. 


Proposes New Way to 
Pick Immigrants 


The Boston (Mass.) Chamber of 
Commerce has announced that it 
would direct the attention of Congress 
‘to a consideration of giving preference 
within the established immigration 
‘quotas to those skilled in occupations 
in which there are the greatest num- 
ber of vacancies and the least danger 
of unemployment. This action was 
taken by the executive committee in 
approving a report of the Chamber’s 
committee on immigration and Ameri- 
anization, which is an extensive 
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analysis of the working of the immi- 
gration law of 1924 in New England, 
based on an _ investigation made 
through large employers of labor. 


Nine Nations Abolish 
Passport Visa Fees 


The American Consulate General in 
Paris has announced that nine coun- 
tries have swung their doors wider in 
welcome to American travelers by 
abolishing all fees for passport visas. 
Nationals of these countries will en- 
joy reciprocal privileges in the United 
States. These nations are Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala and Honduras, which now grant 
visas without charge, and Belgium, 
Switzerland and Panama, which have 
dispensed with the formality of the 
visa altogether. 


Billion-Dollar 
Loss by Fires 


America’s fire loss has risen, ex- 
ceeding 550 million dollars in 1924, 
despite efforts of fire marshals and a 
larger percentage of fire resistive 
buildings. In calling this fact to the 
attention of the Fire Marshals Asso- 
ciation of North America, President 
Stacey W. Wade, insurance commis- 
sioner of North Carolina, also pointed 
to the loss of more “than 17,000 lives, 
and therefore an economic loss of 
more tHan one billion dollars.” 


Money Hoarded in 
Home “Banks” 


In mantelpiece vases, the place under 
the rug and the various other hiding 
places in the homes of the nation, js 
hoarded more than $450,000,000 Treas- 
ury Department officials estimate. 
First in the list of those having little 
use for banks is the foreigner, who 
has tucked away somewhere close to 
$250,000,000. The rural population 
comes next and is said to keep close 
to $125,000,000 out of circulation. 


Highways Numbered 
All Over the Country 


Highways of the United States have 
been numbered. East and west roads 
are designated by even numbers and 
north and south roads by odd. The 
numbering is from the Canadian line 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The work 
was completed recently by the sub- 
committee of numbering of the joint 
board of the American Association of 
State Highway officials and United 
States officers of public roads. 


43 Years’ U. S. Coal 
Supply in Virginia 


There is enough bituminous coal yet 
urmined in eight Virginia counties 
to supply the needs of the United 
States forty-three years at the present 
rate of consumption, according to Dr. 
A. W. Giles, acting state geologist of 
Virginia. He estimates that there is 
a total of 21,621,000,000 tons of un- 
mined bituminous coal in Virginia. 


Commercial 
Aircraft Busy 


About 30,000,000 miles have been 
flown in regular commercial air service 
throughout the world, according to a 
progress report of the survey now be- 
ing made jointly by the United States 
department of commerce and _ the 
American Engineering Council. The 
distance has been covered under widely 
varying conditions, over land and 
water, forests and mountains, by day 
and night, it was said by Professor 
Joseph W. Roe, director of the field 
staff of the joint committee on Civil 
Aviation, and head of the department 
of industrial engineering in New York 
University, by whom the report was 
authorized. 


Homing Tourists 
Jam Steamships 


Ships returning from Europe are 
filled to capacity with home-coming 
tourists. Many voluntarily suffer in- 
conveniences to get back home. Steam- 
ship officials estimate that the west- 
bound ships are bringing back crowds 
one-quarter greater than the lists 
showed last year. All liners are booked 
completely full a month in advance. It 
is the biggest ocean travel since before 
the war. Some frantic travelers are 
reported as unsuccessfully offering two 
or three times the value of passage, in 
their rush to get back home. 


3 compounded quart- 
‘4 erly, is the rate this 


bank has paid for 

x many years past on 
0 Regular Monthly De- 
posits or Cumulative 
Shares. One Share, 
Per Annum costing $1 a month, 
matures in about 141 

months at this rate, and the 
owner receives $200. 5 shares 
grow to $1,000, 10 shares to 
$2,000. Other sums in proportion. 
Money may be withdrawn at any 
time with interest in full to last 
dividend date. 
No individual may hold more 
than forty shares in his own 
name or eighty shares if a joint 
account in two names. 
How many will YOU have at $la 
month for each share? 


Watertown Co-operative Bank 


BOSTON, 72, MASS. 
ASSETS OVER $8,500,000 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Character Education 
Field Now International 

The French Ministry of Education 
has accepted the invitation of the U. 
S. A. Charter Education Institution, 
Washington, D. C., to co-operate in 
discovering, by educational researches, 
how to give effective character educa- 
tion in public schools. France has 
had moral education in her schools for 
fifteen years, and has a basis of ex- 
perience on which to give advice to 
American educationists. The U. S. 
A. state superintendents of education 
have combined to form the Character 
Education Institution through which 
they have been doing for several years 
careful research work on the problems 
of character education in public 
schools. Milton Fairchild is chairman 
of the institution, and the board of 
trustees includes officers of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education, the public 
schools of Washington, D. C., the 
National Education Association, the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Teachers and the National Research 
Council. 


Education Board Plans 
Census of Illiterates 

A census of illiterates in the United 
States as part of a campaign to re- 
duce illiteracy will be undertaken next 
year by the Bureau of Education of 
the Interior Department. The active 
co-operation of a number of national 
organizations has been pledged, in- 
cluding that of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Federation of Labor, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
Red Cross and the American Legion. 
In addition to the census, the cam- 
paign will be directed toward encour- 
aging attendance at night schools, and 
obtaining better enforcement of school 
attendance laws. 


Yale Students 
Work in Ford Plant 

The experiment of sending Yale 
students to work during the past sum- 
mer at the Ford Motor Company plant 
in Detroit was highly successful and 
most important, according to Director 
A. B. Crawford of the Yale Bureau 
of Appointments. Fifty men, forty- 
three of them self-supporting under- 
graduates, spent the summer in the 
automobile factory, earning about $375 
each, and securing valuable training 
by going through one department after 
another. 


School Savings 
Banking Grows 


School savings in the United States 
for the year 1924-25 increased in 
aggregate bank balances by five and a 
half million dollars, with a growth of 
630,000 in the total number of pupils 
participating, reports made to the 
American Bankers Association show. 
The reports contain many factors to 
encourage belief in the permanence of 
school savings as a part of the edu- 
cational program in the public schools, 
said W. Espey Albig, deputy manager 
of the association in charge of the 
Savings Bank Division. During the 
year closing June 30, 1925, the number 
of reporting school savings systems 
had increased from 683 to 760; the 
number of schools from 9,080 to 10,- 
163; the number of pupils enrolled in 
schools having savings systems from 
3,095,012 to 3,848,632; the participants 
from 2,236,326 to 2,869,497; the de- 
posits from $14,991,535.40 to $16,961,- 
560.72; and the bank balances from 
$20,435,144.64 to- $25,913,531.15. 


Regents to Administer 
Education in Kansas 

Higher education in Kansas will be 
administered in the future by a board 
of regents, consisting of nine persons, 
appointed by the governor without 
restriction as to political affiliation, 
residence, or connection with educa- 
tional institutions. 


College Students in Nevada 

One person out of each 138 of the 
whole population of Nevada is a full- 
time student of the State University. 


Rural Education 

Courses in rural education were 
given in seventy-seven colleges and 
universities, fifty-two teachers’ col- 
leges, and seventy normal schools dur- 
ing the school year 1923-24. 


Occupation Bureau 

Half the students of Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, last year 
consulted the college occupation 
bureau, maintained for the placement 
and guidance of alumnae and students. 


F. B. Sayre May Head 
University of Oregon 


It has become known that the name 
of Francis B. Sayre, son-in-law of the 


late Woodrow Wilson, may be placed 
before the board of regents of the 
University of Oregon as a possibility 
for the presidency of the university, 
Professor Sayre is at present teaching 
international law at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and has just returned from a 
two-years’ engagement as _ foreign. 
adviser to the Siamese government. 


Memorial Trust for 
University of Vermont 


The will of Mrs. Emma H. Slade, 
widow of William Gerry Slade and. 
prominent club woman, disposes of an. 
estate of more than $50,000 and gives 
valuable historical documents to a 
number of organizations in which she 
was interested. The University of 
Vermont received a trust fund of $50,- 
000 for a memorial to her daughter, 
Harriet Slade Crombie. 


U. of Pennsylvania 
Renews Drive Activities 


The University of Pennsylvania 
Fund organization is preparing to re- 
sume active work in its fifteen-year 
effort to raise $45,650,000, it was an- 
nounced by Thomas S. Gates, chair- 
man of the fund. The contributions. 
now total $5,344,336, an increase of 
$330,000 since the first intensive period 
of the campaign closed on June 19, 
According to Mr. Gates, the $5,344,336 
subscribed thus far represents 8,858 
subscriptions, comprising gifts from 
individuals, corporations and founda- 
tions. Of the subscribers, & 511 are 
alumni, representing slightly more than 
half the objective of 15,000 alumni 
subscriptions which the fund hopes to 
reach by January 1, 1926. 


Hungary to Have 
English College 


Serbia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, as well as Poland and Aus- 
tria are all assigning a prominent part 
in national development to education 
and, in proportion to their revenues, 
are spending considerable sums upomr 
it. A systematic attempt to teach 
English and the formation of an Eng- 
lish college is shortly to be taken im 
hand in Hungary, according to reports 
This college, which it is hoped will be 
ready by next January, is to be under 
the control of English professors and 
will be affiliated with Aberdeen Unt 
versity, whither its duly qualified st 
dents may proceed to obtain their de 
grees. 
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Says Value of Colleges 
Depends on Students 

President Angell of Yale Univer- 
sity in his matriculation address char- 
acterized the great dominating purpose + 
for which colleges exist as the at- 
tempt to “give the human spirit free- 
dom and make it more fully alive.” 
This freedom is always to be won, 
he said, and is always the result of 
genuine struggle. It can never in its 
fullness be a mere gift. “The mak- 
ing of good resolutions,” President 
Angell continued, “is rather out of 
fashion, but whatever may be said 
for purely formal resolvings, there 
can be no reasonable question that the 
results of college life are largely con- 
tingent upon the purposes, aims and 
underlying interests of the individual 
student. One who comes merely to 
receive will infallibly be disappointed 
and fail. One must give in order to 
receive.” 


Wheaton Appoints 
Acting Registrar 
Miss Sylvia Meadows of Waban, 
Mass., has assumed her new duties as 
acting registrar of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. Miss Sarah B. Young, 
for many years registrar, has been 
granted a leave of absence until 
Christmas on account of illness. Miss 
Young, who is now recuperating at 
her home in Solon, Me., hopes to be 
able to resume her work at Wheaton 
with the new year. 
Exchange of Professors 
Between U.S. and Mexico 


The University of Mexico and the 
University of Missouri are to exchange 
professors this year, Missouri con- 
tributing a professor of journalism 
and Mexico a professor of public edu- 
cation. 


A Mother Reveals Her 
Idea of Education 

The board of education of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., received a written complaint 
from Mrs. H. Shirland that one of the 
eighth-grade teachers would not allow 
her fourteen-year-old daughter to 
leave school early one afternoon to 
attend a moving picture show. She 
also complained that teachers found 
fault with her two children being late 
at school. The board upheld the teacher 
and decided that no child will be al- 
lowed to leave school early to attend 
a picture show if the teacher knows it. 


English Boys 
Study Leather 

A junior technical day school for 
training boys for the boot and shoe 
trade has been opened in connection 
with the Cordwainers’ Technical Col- 
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lege, in London, England. The two- 
year course will be divided between 
general education and trade subjects. 


School District Bans 
Smoking Teachers 

Teachers, either men or women, who 
smoke cigarettes will not be accepted 
for positions in schools of the Hecker’s 
Creek district in West Virginia. The 
Board of Education there places this 
ban as its first criterion and then pre- 
scribes a required amount of normal 
school training for prospective in- 
structors. 


Unique Aid for 
Adult Education 


There is an unusual contribution to 
the field of adult education in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where the Prospect 
Union Association, a veteran welfare 
agency, operates an educational clear- 
ing house. An office is maintained 
throughout the year: where educational 
advice and vocational guidance are 
offered to working men and women of 
Greater Boston. In the annual cata- 
logue for this year are listed 2,300 
classes of evening and part-time 
courses of a large group of carefully 
investigated schools. Many thousands 
of working people have already availed 
themselves of this service. The Pros- 
pect Union Educational Exchange pro- 
poses to bring each citizen in touch 
with the educational opportunity that 
he most needs. It is now in its third 


* year, well past the experimental stage, 


having proved its value to adult edu- 
cation in its community. 


Mentality is Keen 
In Non-Sleep Test 


George Washington University pro- 
fessors upon conclusion of their non- 
sleep tests found the “student's mental 
alertness just as keen at the end of the 
tests as at the start.” Nine persons 
were used in the tests. Six of these, 
three men and three women, went 
without sleep sixty consecutive hours, 
while two others remained awake 
eighty hours. The ninth person, Dr. 
William Middleton, used as a control 
subject, slept after forty-two hours. 
Eight to ten hours’ sleep was sufficient 
to restore them all to normalcy in 
every respect, according to: Dr. Fred 
A. Moss, conductor of the experiments. 


University of Chicago 
Thirty-three Years Old 


The work of the University of 
Chicago, which began thirty-three 
years ago in four buildings, now is 
done in more than forty. The student 
body has increased ten-fold—from 700 
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in October, 1892, to 7,000 in October, 
1925—and in the course of the univer- 
sity year, which includes the summer 
quarter, 14,000 students are cared for. 
The faculty has grown from a few 
score to more than 600. These strik~ 
ing facts were presented at the thirty- 
third anniversary of the opening oi 
the university in the annual commem- 
orative chapel services, at which the 
conspicuously new figure was President 
Max Mason, who had just been pre- 
sented, on the campus, with the keys 
of the university by President Emeri- 
tus Harry Pratt Judson in the pres- 
ence of the student body, faculty and 
trustees. 


Agencies For 
Intellectual Contact. 


The importance of the part which 
the universities can and ought to play 
in the re-establishment of intellectual 
contacts broken by the Great War and 
in thereby promoting a better under- 
standing among the nations was 
brought out forcibly in the opening 
of a discussion at the annual confer- 
ence of universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland by Sir Theodore Morison, 
principal of Armstrong College, New- 
castle. Among agencies for facilitat- 
ing this process the most conspicuous 
are the French institutes established 
in London, Florence, Naples, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Prague, Sofia and Buenos 
Aires. Dr. Saurat, formerly professor 
in the University of Bordeaux and 
now director of the Institute Francais 
du Royaume Uni at London, explained 
that their position enables them to 
promote visits of English professors 
to French universities and vice versa. 
The only British institute abroad com- 
parable with the French institute is at 
Florence. It was founded by the 
British Government in 1918 and is 
mainly devoted to the training of Ital- 
jan students in the knowledge of the 
English language and English educa- 
tional methods. British thought and 
culture are represented and mutual 
understanding between Britons and 
Italians is promoted. Very different 
from either of these institutes is the 
American University Union in Europe 
which has divisional headquarters at 
Paris and London. While cultivating 
close relations with the universities it 
does not itself maintain any instruc- 
tional staff. Founded by alumni of 
American universities soon after 
America came into the Great War, it 
has become a powerful agency for en- 
couraging the attendance and advanc- 
ing the welfare of American students 
at the universities of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. Branches are to 
be established in Rome, Berlin and 
Geneva. 
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ES 
ij | 
; How Many Teachers Want to Join 7 
“Don’t Worry” Club? 
The “Don’t Worry” Club: 
_ Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T, C. U. 
| share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
| ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. ; 
es 
| We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small — 
| beginning until today thousands of fi 
| 4| Teachers, throughout America, share What the T. C. U. Will Do For You name 
in its protection and, in time of need, It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- Wi 
- — tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, signe 
participate in its benefits. and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine she r 
you to but you from re- “Lh 
. quires medical attention at least once a week. ter 
4 Start the New Year right by be- your policy has been maintained in continuous force _ 
coming one of those fortunate for one year it will pay certain operation benefits are 
j in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 Unck 
Teachers— cent. increase benefits I ha 
_ ‘ when you are confined in an established hospital. 
4 —Who have no financial It a month you are 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
: worries, due to Sickness or indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
, Accident. dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
H ] doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
" x way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during Th 
i —Who have a regular income the vacation period as well as during the echool year. child 
you desire larger benefits, either for accidenta 
! in time of need. death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply wes 
. — needs at a proportionately increased premium a 
charge. 
Just sign your name and address We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet ~ 
in the corner, tear off and mail for explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every I 
] ieee q i teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail milk 
i complete information. It will place the coupon. It will place you under no obligation - 
you under no obligation kraprgipeng 
Write Your Name Below for Full Information 
_ | FREE INFORMATION COUPON — 
i : Teachers Casualt | To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
i | I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
i | Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
| xen 
Address 
|| 441 T1.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. * 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


ONE LESS 


When books are covered with Holden Book Covers 
they will be protected and kept clean for the full 


school year—reducing the appropriation for new books 
by making those in use last longer. 


Alt New Books and Those in Good Condition Should Be Protected 
THREE QUALITIES—THREE PRICES 


(Samples free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


GRINS, BETWEEN GRINDS 


A Gentle Hint 


Jessie was sent to a _ fashionable 
boarding school, and after she had 
been there a few weeks the other girls 
suggested that she should alter her 
name to Jessica. 

When writing to her brother she 
signed herself by her new name. Soon 
she received the following reply :— 

“Dear Jessica—I received your wel- 
come letter. Mamaica and Papaica 
are quite well. Aunt Maryica and 
Uncle Georgeica have gone to London. 
I have got a new chum. His name is 
Sammica Jonesica—Your  affection- 
ate brother, Tommica.”—Tit Bits. 


American Farm Life 

The doctor was examining school 
children. One youngster was under 
weight. 

“You don’t drink milk?” 

“Nope.” 

“Live on a farm and don't drink 
milk at all?” 

“Nope, we ain’t got hardly enough 
milk for the hogs.”—Everybody’s. 


Even There They Are Suffering 

Temperance Lecturer—“What is the 
curse of Britain today? What brings 
man bleary-eyed to his work? What 
makes women neglect their children? 
Yes—and what is wrecking ‘arf the 
‘appy ‘omes in our land? What is it, 
gentlemen?” 

Voice from the Crowd—“Cross-word 
puzzles!"—The Passing Show on- 
don). 


Pastoral 

George was one of those bright 
young fellows given to the use of 
slang. At the tea-table the other day 
he required the milk. 

“Chase the cow down this way, 
please,” he said. 

“Mary,” said his mother, “take the 
cow down to where the calf is bawl- 
ing.” —Congregationalist. 


An Easy One 


Teacher—“Name an animal food.” 
Pupil—“Dog__ biscuit.” 


Wm 


B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 

Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Rautation: 
St. Louis 


A Poser for a Teacher 

At a country school the head master 
said: “Now boys, I will give a penny 
to the first lad who can ask me a 
question I cannot answer.” 

Several tried unsuccessfully until 
one boy asked: “Please, sir, if you 
stood up to your neck in soft mud, and 
I threw a stone at your head, would 
you duck?” 

The question remained unanswered. 
—London Tit-Bits. 


Anything to Please 

“What's the shape of the earth?” 
asked the teacher, calling suddenly 
upon Willie. 

“Round.” 

“How do you know it’s round?” 

“All right,” said Willie, “it’s square, 
then. I don’t want to start any argu- 
ment about it.” 


Why Teacher? 
Eyes Care 


FAGING the light days 
subjected to irritating chalk } 
dust; correcting papers or do- |) 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher's EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


orning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and ened 

them in a Clear, Bri he 
Healthy Condition. Harm 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


MI RINE 


For ¥ Your 


EYES - 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Bost Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

ow N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bids. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 210 Title Bids. 


Chicago, 28 Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1920 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Toronto, Can., 11 Leader Lane 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


‘Tuition Advances, 
Students Increase 


In spite of the increase in tuition 
charge from $200 to $250, the Yale 
School of Law reports an increased 
enrollment with the opening of classes, 
368 students being entered at the 
school. Dean Thomas W. Swann an- 
nounced that the Yale Corporation's 
prudential committee has appropri- 
ated $3,750 as a special anniversary 
fund to assist needy students in meet- 
ing the cost of increased tuition. 
Among the faculty additions an- 
nounced by Dean Swann, are the fol- 
lowing: Kenneth C. Sears, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who will act 1s 
visiting professor in evidence and 
agency; Young B. Smith, of Colum- 


bia University, is visiting professor in 
charge of the course in court practice. 
Criticises Germans 
Who Study in U. S. 

Germans who go to America for the 
purpose of study are criticised by 
Siegfried Hartmann, one of the edi- 
tors of Deutsche Allegemeine, in an 
article in that newspaper. While con- 
ceding that the United States has at- 
tained much that is laudable, the 
writer warns his countrymen against 
aping American things in general, es- 
pecially such as are to be considered 
not meritorious. “Do not let us sac- 
rifice for the sake of efficiency, all our 
intellectual and cultural ideals, 
nurtured, cherished and developed for 
centuries,” Herr Hartmann wrote. 


BME RSON 
of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON.MASS. 


work in ARLO RE 


Iowa are some in the list. 


teachers have missed something. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


THE ARLO BOOKS 


READING—INTERPRETATION—EXPRESSION 


A letter like this shows how the ARLO BOOKS advertise themselves: 

“Please send a copy of each of your text books, Arlo, Clematis, and 
Anita, for third, fourth, and fifth grades, according to the Arlo Plan of 
Interpretive reading. I have heard of their successful use in Louisiana, 
and would consider adopting them here.” 


It is interesting to note the number of states that have begun the 
ADERS during the past year, and to see how widely 
scattered they are. North Carolina, 


If you haven’t used one of the ARLO BOOKS yet, your pupils and 
ALLSPICE for 2nd and 3rd grades. 55 cents 


. ARLO 

for 4th or 5th grades 
WHO KNOWS 
4th grade and up 
By Berrna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Very truly yours, 
R. K., San Simon, Ariz. 


Louisiana, Arkansas, Montana, and 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER 
28-31: Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, Seattle Tacoma and 
oa. W. H. Grayam, Puyallup, 
ash. 


29-30: All State Vocational Confer. 
ence. Chicago. Adah Hess, Secre- 
tary. Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois. 


29-30: Illinois State School Boarg@ 
Association, Decatur. W. B. Read, 
Peoria, Ill. 


29-30-31: Montana Education Associ- 
ation; Dillon, Great Falls, Mileg 
City. R. J. Cunningham, Executive 
Secretary, Helena; S. R. Logan, 
President, Hardin. 


30-31: Illinois State Home Economics 
University of Chicago, 
nois. 


30: At Greenfield, Mass., Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association. 


29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. Citra 
Craig, Coll. of Ed., Providence, RI. 


NOVEMBER 


5-6-7: Colorado Educational Asso- 
ciation: Western Division, Grand 
Junction; Southern Division, 
Pueblo; Eastern Division, Denver, 

B. Smith, secretary, 520 Com- 
monwealth Building, Denver, Colo- 
Charles A. Lory, Fort Collings, 


6: Wisconsin Association of Math- 

ematics Teachers, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Association of Moderg 
Foreign Language Teachers, Mile 
waukee, Mrs. Rove Buim, gh 
School, Racine, Wis. 
Wisconsin Association of Voca- 
tional Schools, Milwaukee. A. G, 
McCreary, Beloit High School 
Building, Beloit. 


5-6: Iowz Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Lillian G, Orr, 
2019 Douglas street, Sioux City. 


5-6: Kansas Association of Teachers 
ef English, Kansas City. James R, 
Start. Kansas State Teachers 
College, Hays, Kans. 


5-7: West Virginia State Educatioy, 
Association, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, W. W. Trent, Secretary, 
Elkins, West Virginia. 


5-7: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver. H. B. Smith, 620 
Building, Denver, 
olo. 


5-7: Iowa Association of Teachers 
of English, Des Moines. A. Starbuck 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


5-7: Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, E. C. Lynn, Don- 
nellson, Iowa. 


5-7: Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Coffeyville, 
Emporia, Wichita, Dodge City, 
Salina. A, J, Stout, Topeka, Kans, 


6-7: Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. R. B. McLean, Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minn. 


5-7: Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. A. G. McCreary, 
director of vocational education, 
Beloit, Wis. 


6-7: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Women, 
Harrisburg. Laura H. Carnell, 
University, Philadelphia, 
a. 


6-7: Wisconsin Physical Education 
Association, Milwaukee. w. @ 
Clark, Racine, Wis. 


7: College Entrance Examination 
Board, New York City. Mary E. 
Woolley, Mt. Holyoke College, §&. 
Hadley, Mass. 

9-10: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States 
of America, Chicago, Illinois. E. H. 
Lindley, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

10: Women’s Educational and_In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. Mar- 

aret McGill, 264 Boylston street, 
oston, Mass. 

11-14: Missouri Society of Teachers 
of Mathematics and _ Science, St 
Louis. W. H. Templen, Central High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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-14: Missouri State Teachers As- 
tiation, St. Louis. Ella V. Dobbs, 
Columbus, Mo. 


: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. afternoon. 


12: New England Superintendents’ 
~~“ Association, evening and all day 
Friday, November 13. 8. H. Chase, 


Secretary, Beverly. 


212-14: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock, Ury Mc- 
Kenzie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
-14: Association of Urban Univer- 

Washington, D. C. Ww. 
Lewis, George Washington Univer- 
-gity, Washington, D. 


<20-23: Missouri Society of Teachers 
of History and Government, St. 
Louis. T. M. Marshall, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 


.23-24: New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, Syracuse. Theodore 
Zornow, Madison Junior High 


School, Rochester, N. Y. 


*23-25: South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Mitchell. C. S. Hall, 
Bellefourche, S. D. 


<@4: Southern Industrial Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
Laurence R. Lee, 1228 Connecticut 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 


<24-25: Public School Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. E. 
G. McGehee, Charlotte, Va. 

*25-29: Virginia English Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk. H. A. Miller, 
Junior Night School, Petersburg, 
Va. 

26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago, Illinois. F. W. 
Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Wis. 


126-28: Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation (colored), Dallas. 
Pemberton, Marshall, Texas. 


247-28: Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociation, Baltimore. M. H. 
Unger, Westminster, Md. 


“27-28: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Elliot R. Downing, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


327-28: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Columbia 
University, New York City. F. C. 
oer: Hamilton College, Clinton, 


728: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Columbia University, 
New York City. Elsie I. Jamieson, 
Kensington High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 


“l-4: Association of Colleges and 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Charleston, South Carolina. 
w. . Hooper, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


4-18: California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, Los Angeles. 
Claude W. Sandifur, Box 108, E. 
Third street, Lankershim, Calif. 


‘27: American Historical Association, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


“28-29: American Nature-Study As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Missouri. 
M. R. VanCleve, Board of Educa- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. 


‘28-30: Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. E. C. Fisher, 
etintendent of Schools, Peoria, 


“28-30: American Psychological As- 
sociation, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“29-31: Florida Education Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville. Joseph Roenur, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


in Schoolhouse 
lanning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS ' 


FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 
Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries, Free Registration 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
siring Premotion. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage Best Schools, Col- 
40TH YEAR 


TEACHERS WANTED 
especially those de- 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges’ and Normals 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. our clients. Send for 


booklet, “Teachin 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colleges, 
ools and Famili 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


you need a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher ma 

31 Union Square. New York. y be wanted, address H. 8S, Kellogg, 


. recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop, TeS!8ter only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates, Services 


1386 Euclid Ay 
Cleveland, — free to school officials. 
406 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, lnc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and on 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. and WHO ARE 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for 

teachers in every part of the country. 

6 Beacon St. . é Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Long Distance Telephone 
ember of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
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Experience and 
built 


LIFELONG « 


BLACKBOARD 


(©) 1925 WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


beriment 


The Crowning Achievement of 40 
Years as Blackboard Specialists 


Time... years and years of Time...this is the most important | 
factor in blackboard perfection. For fine blackboard is proc- 

essed... built layer upon layer...seasoned and aged. Black- 
board has been improved only in years of evolution ...through 
years of experience. And even improvements can 
tioned until time and actual usage tell the final story. 


40 Years of Experience 


When Old Reliable Hyloplate was 
accorded first place in manufactured 
blackboard... was given preferenceover 
all other blackboard... Weber Costello 
were not content. Our objective was 
an everlasting blackboard...not a super- 
fine product... but a perfect one. 


We kept record upon record...through- 
out our 40 years in blackboard manu- 
facture. We used our unexcelled facili- 
ties in countless experiments. Then.:. 
after 32 years... came the combination 
of two thoroughly time-tested materials. 
This gave us the key to the blackboard 
perfection we were seeking. 


8 Years of Research 


For eight years we experimented. 
When we were ready came a 3-year 
test in public and private schools. 


be ques- 


That was our final experiment. And 
then at last we announced Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard. More durable 
than natural slate... yet more elastic. 
A finer writing surface...and always 
uniform. Blacker ...and black all 
through. Fireproof ...warp-proof ... 
and it will not buckle. A product 
which improves with age...and fully 
guaranteed by us and the distributor 
from whom you purchase. 


Free Sample 


Know this better-built blackboard. 
Send the coupon today... for free 
sample, prices and detailed informa- 
tion. And if you are interested in 
other superior Weber Costello prod- 
ucts... check those items listed at right 
which interest you...and the facts 
will be mailed to you at once. 


Time-Tested Products 
Genuine Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Black 


d—for 41 years. 

Geographical Globes—44 years’ ex- 
perience. 

Andrews Tellurian —43 years; pat- 
ented 1882. 

Weber Noiseless and Dustless Eraser 
—31 years. 

Andrews Dustless Eraser — 48 years; 
patented 1877. 

Liquid Slating—same formula 52 years. 

Alpha Dustless Crayon —56 years; 
patented in 1869. 

The more recent additions are: 

Costello Hanging Globe—19 years. 

Costello Double Sewed Noiseless 
Eraser—4 patents, 11 years.. 

Universal Eraser—18 years. 

Wear Better Eraser—8 years. 

Sanitary Eraser Cleaner—9 years. 

Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps. 

Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Polit- 
ical Wall Maps. 

Costello Automatic Map Case—pat’d. 

Perfection Tilting Map Rack—pat’d 


Send 
this 


Cou 
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